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He was acknowledged as a minister in the 
»cond month, 1822; and being preserved in 
‘humble, watchful state of mind, depending 
pon Him who had conferred the gift, he was 
alarged in divine knowledge and utterance. 
eing careful to wait for the fresh-putting 
‘rth of the Good Shepherd, his words were 
scompanied with life and. power, rendering 
8 ministry remarkably baptising and edity- 
ig. He was often led to dwell in his public 
/»mmunications upon the importance of atten- 
on to thé guidance and teachings of the 
oly Spirit, exhorting his hearers, with much 

ce, yield obedience to the Divine 
ES ed in the secret of the heart, and 
sowing with clearness that the pathway to 
}eace and happiness, was through the opera- 
4on of the Cross of Christ. His appearances 
prayer though not frequent in our religious 
lneetings, were very weighty and impressive, 
end when so engaged he evinced much broken- 
iess of spirit, manifesting his sense of the 
wfulness of that solemn engagement. 
- His first religious visit with a minute, was 
.o attend the Yearly Meeting held in Balti- 
more, in the year 1823. From that time to 
11854 he was frequently engaged, with the 
anity of this Meeting, in religious service. 
‘During that period, he visited all the meet- 
ngs of Friends in our own Yearly Meeting, 
and with few exceptions, those constituting 
the other Yearly Meetings in this country, 
and some of them several times. In return- 
ing the minutes granted, on the completion 
of these visits, he frequently acknowledged 
‘with much feeling, that in the prosecution of 
ithem he had mercifully experienced from sea- 
json to season Divine help, qualifying him to 
perform the services. to the relief and solid 
peace of his own mind. 

Being much redeemed from the love of the 
world, he was enabled to keep temporal things 
in their proper place, relying on the faithful- 
ness of Him who had given him in early life 
the assurance he should not want for food and 


freely left it when called to go forth in his 
Master’s service. 

He felt a lively interest in the guarded re- 
ligious education 6f'the youth of our Society, 
and his services in promoting this important 
concern, were very valuableZand, highly ap- 
preciated by those associated with him in the 
management of schools. 

He was a practical believer in the necessity 
of waiting for and relying upon the openings 
of Truth, to qualify for right decisions in the 
Church; and being endued with a sound dis- 
criminating judgment, he was much occupied 
and very useful in attending to the affairs of 
the Society, and he filled for a considerable 
time several important stations. In reference 
to the necessity of silent waiting as a qualifi- 
cation for religious service, he writes: — 
“There are many lessons to be learned in 
silence as well as in speaking; and to be 
brought into a state of child-like docility and 
obedience to the leadings of our heavenly 
Shepherd, seems to be the principal end of all 
the dispensations of His wisdom, The haugh- 
tiness of man must be laid low, and the Lord 
alone exalted in that heart which is prepared 
to be acceptably engaged in his service. In 
a state of deep humility and patient waiting 
upon Him, we become prepared to discern the 
motions of His Spirit, and in simplicity to 
yiela Coll plianc” Ulruao bth: DL ~a~ Su ww Sree 
need to learn to be still and to know the ac- 
tive, forward disposition of the human mind 
reduced to subjection, as there is to experi- 
ence a willingness wrought to perform the 
Lord’s will when it is manifested. He is a 
wise Master Builder, and if we abide under 
his preparing hand, He will fashion us into 
vessels and instruments for his use.” 

Being grounded by heart-felt conviction in 
a belief of the authenticity and divine au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, the divinity of 
Christ, and the efficacy of his propitiatory 
offering for the sins of the whole world, he 
was brought under much concern and exer- 


In the Twelfth month, 1824, he was married 
to Hlizabeth Barton, who was at that time 
and until the close of her life, a highly es- 
teemed minister in our Society. She was a 
true help-meet to him, and tenderly sympa- 
thised with him in his exercises and trials, 
strengthened and encouraged him in the per- 
formance of his varied duties, and shared with 
him in godly concern and care for the preser- 
vation and true welfare of their children. In 
the Eleventh month, 1861, his beloved and 
valuable wife was suddenly removed by death. 
This solemn event plunged him into deep 
affliction, but an undoubted evidence was 
mercifully given him soon after his bereaye- 
ment, that her redeemed spirit was partaking 
of the joys of God’s salvation; which, he 
writes, “raised thanksgiving to the Lord my 
God, who had been with me all my life long, 
fed me and kept me unto this day, in the hope 
that He would still condescend to be with me, 
sustain my head above the billows, and keep 
me in the hollow of his Omnipotent Hand, so 
that I may be enabled to fill up the measure 
of suffering and duty that He may still allot, 
and know all my sins to be forgiven, and my 
garments washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb, and be accepted at the last by 
my gracious Redeemer.” 

The shock given to his nervous system by 
FEA MSS BO ara 9 “ 
and irreparable. His sight fai ed bapidly eeed 
it was not long ere he was unable to see to 
read or to write. To one whose mind had 
always been active, and who had accustomed 
himself to employ much time in the use of 
the pen, or in the perusal of works congenial 
with the tone of his thoughts and feelings, 
this was a privation keenly felt. But as he 
was thus cut off from some outward sources 
of mental enjoyment, bis attention was more 
and more withdrawn from external things, 
and in reverent retirement centered on the 
inward manifestations of the Holy Spirit. In 
this deep introversion he was often brought 


cise, in consequence of the attempts to invali- 
date these all-important truths, and he be- 
lieved it to be his duty to stand firm in the 
support of them. In common with many 
faithful Friends, at a later period he was in- 
troduced into much sorrow and anxiety, at 
the unsettlement manifested by many in pro- 
fession with the Society, and viewed with 
great concern the efforts which the adversary 
of all good was insidiously making to intro- 
duce new views and practices, and draw away 
the members from a consistent support of our 
ancient doctrines and testimonies. He was 
frequently engaged under deep religious feel- 
ing to point out the consequences which must 
result from such departures ; and earnest were 
his exhortations to his fellow members to up- 
hold the standard of Truth to which our early 
Friends were instrumental in gathering so 


raiment. Although engaged in a business 
that depended for its success more than some 
others on close personal attention, yet he 


many, illustrating by their holy lives and 
peaceful deaths, that they had not followed 
cunningly devised fables. 


into low places and close searching of heart ; 
producing very humiliating views of himself, 
of his attainments in the way of holiness, and 
of his faithfulness in occupying the gifts, and 
making a right return for the manifold mer- 
cies bestowed upon him. Not, as he said, 
that he found anything laid to his charge, or 
that there was any known duty which he had 
refused to perform ; but such was his'sense of 
the frailty of human nature, and the awful- 
ness of the soul, when unclothed of mortality, 
being ushered into the immediate presence of 
infinite and immaculate Purity, that he felt 
there could be no hope4or him, nor for any, 
but as in immeasurable condescension, an un- 
doubted assurance was granted of acceptance 
through that Saviour who died for poor lost 
man, and whose mercy covered the judgment 
seat. 

Although much restricted by want of sight, 
and the continued though gradual decline of 


strength, from going far from home, he fre- 


quently attended different meetings in the 
_<, Gity, and occasionally visited one or more in 
’ the country, at no great distance. It was al- 
ways a source of satisfaction to him thus to 
mingle with his friends, to unite with them 


in waiting on the Lord, and in seeking for 


ability to render to Hira acceptable worship 
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that when done with time he would be ad-/all round in front of the shield, the miners re- 
mitted into everlasting rest. turn back through the central hole, and with 

Daring the time of holding the Yearly|ordinary hand-screws they force the shield 
Meeting in the Fourth month, 1867, he wasjon to the length of the distance they have 
frequently brought under much exercise. The|excavated, its long rim still keeping them 
separation from his friends when thus gath-junder shelter as it is advaneed. Within this 
ered to transact the affairs of the Church, a/rim a segment of the iron tunnel is at once 
work which had long been dear and deeply| built in three segments, eighteen inches long,, 


in spirit and in truth. He was, preserved in 
watchfulness over himself, and under an abid- 
ing concern thatin his declining yearshe might 
do nothing that would bring a shade over the 
blessed cause he had so long espoused. His 
ministry, though not frequent, continued to 
be lively and weighty; -sometimes inviting 
the young to take the yoke of Christ upon 
them, so that they might secure the proper 
enjoyment of the things of this world, and a 
well grounded hope of admittance into the 
company of saints and angels hereafter; and 
calling on his fellow members not to rest satis- 
fied with anything short of complete sanctifi- 
cation: that being grafted into Christ, the 
living Vine, they might be made fruit-bearing 
branches, and through the renewings of the 

Holy Ghost, bring forth much fruit, to the 

glory of God the Father. 

In the flowings of gospel love towards his 
fellow men, and especially towards those of 
the same household of faith, he often express- 
ed his fervent desire for their establishment 
and growth in the unchangeable Truth; on 
several occasions remarking he felt that if he 
had but bodily ability, and it was his Master’s 
will, he could cheerfully go forth once more 
through the Society, to preach the glad tid- 
ings of salvation. 

As disease took stronger hold of his system, 
his breathing became much affected, and in 
the winter of 1866-67, he was unable for 
many days together to bear a recumbent posi- 
tion, so that it was difficult for him to obtain 
refreshing sleep, or to procure rest for his 

u: a 


SONY was borne without complaint or mur- 
mur, often remarking that though he found 
the infirmities of the flesh as much as he could 
well endure, they were doubtless permitted 
in Divine wisdom, and were intended for his 
further refinement. 

During his long confinement he continued 
to maintain a lively interest in the welfare of 
our religious Society, manifesting on different 
occasions the earnest travail of his soul that 
Friends might be drawn more nearly together 
in the love of the gospel, and be willing faith- 
fully to support the doctrines and testimonies, 
which he believed the great Head of the 
Church had raised up the Society to exemplify 
to the world, He was frequently visited by 
many of his beloved fellow members, minis- 
ters and others, and many precious opportu- 
nities were thus afforded for retirement before 
the Lord, and not unfrequently he was clothed 
with ability to minister to those present, as 
were others to speak in the language of com- 
fort and encouragement to him. On more 
than one occasion. he expressed. his earnest 
desire that nothing might be said by any by 
way of commendation, nor, unless they felt 
divinely authorised, speak as though his sal- 
vation was secured, for he felt that the watch 
and the warfare must be continued to the end, 
if the crown immortal was through mercy 
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interesting to him, was keenly felt ; but was 
borne with patience and resignation. At dif- 
ferent times his spirit was bowed in sympathy 
with his brethren, earnestly desiring that the 
various important subjects before the meet- 
ing, might be resulted under the authority of 
Truth, and rejoicing when he heard of sea- 
sons of Divine favor being granted to the as- 
sembly. 

The gradual aggravation of the symptoms 
of his disease continued, there being increased 
feebleness of the circulation and almost con- 
stant difficulty of breathing. During the last 
few days of his life, he conversed very little, 
not only because the oppression made it diffi- 
cult for him to speak, but his mind appeared 
to be fixed in the contemplation of:the change 
that awaited him, and in being fervently en- 
gaged to be found ready when the summons 
came. 

His decease took place on the morning of 
the Twelfth of Fifth month, 1867; his re- 


and so on the process is repeated over and: 
over again. The inner face of the shield is so 
constructed as to receive the pressure of six: 
screw-jacks—one in each of the six spokes we 
have spoken of. By these means a pressure: 
of sixty tons could be brought to bear on the 
whole shield. As a rule, however, one screw- 
jack and one man is sufficient to move it for-. 
ward, and this with ease. In case of any 
water being come to, such as a spring—for, 
the whole tunnel is far below the bed of the | 
river water—it would give indications of its, 
presence in the moisture of the clay, long be- 
fore the miners reached it. In the course of 
the excavations of the shield, about 2000 cubic 
yards of the London clay have been dug out 
for the tunnel alone. This, as fast as it was 
cut out, was run out in little “trolleys” to the: 
Tower Hill shaft, and hoisted up to outer air. 
But every “trolley” dropped its quantum in 
the tunnel, till the base of the tube became 
covered with some six or seven inches of 


deemed spirit gently and peacefully leaving 
its suffering tenement of clay. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” 


~ 


The New Thames Tunnel. 


The London Times says: “ The new Thames 
tunnel may now be said to be virtually com- 


plete. The whole length from Tower Hill to 
vue end Ol Viue sireel, In Looley street, on 


the south side of the river, is 1,320 feet. There 
is every sign that the water-bearing stratum 
has been nearly passed, and that the clay will 
soon be reached. When this is attained only 
one lining of iron rings to the shaft will be 


sticky wet clay. 

This has all been removed, and the tunnel, 
as far as it has gone, is now clean, from end 
to end. The result is that all that passes om 
the river overhead is ten times more distinetly 
heard than ever. The passage of a steamer 
is heard with a noise so loud and vibrating in 
the at present confined air of the tunnel, that. 
it is only the knowledge of the unalterable: 
and almost immovable strength of the struc- 
ture in which you stand that gives the hearer: 
confidence. Not only can every vessel be: 
heard passing—we speak, of course, of steam-. 
ers, large or small—but even | slight 
noises as hammering on the ship e Pool. 
above, can be distinguished, not only by the 
sound, but even by the slight, though per- 
ceptible vibration of the air. Yet the whole 


used to-within a few feet of the bottom, where} tunnel is not only water-tight, but air-tight. 
bricks, faced with glazed tiles, to reflect the|The tests taken for deflection, or any settle- 
light, will be employed, as in the shaft on|ment in the iron tube since it has been built, 
Tower Hill. Night and day, every four hours} give results that show a stability that appa- 
the shield driving the tunnel moves forward] rently nothing but an earthquake can unsettle. 
eighteen inches, so that there is an advance|The greatest deflection was only one-eighth 
of nine feet in every twenty-four hours. of an inch from the true level, and in ‘only, 
The manner in which this rapid advance] two instances was it one-sixteenth. 
is accomplished is as simple and ingenious as| As far as regards the tubes bearing pres- 
it is safe and quick in its mode of operation.|sure, they are equal, now that they are formed 
The shield is a disc of mixed wrought and|in circles, to about ten times the pressure they 
cast iron, weighing about two and a half tons.|can possibly have to bear, and to more than 


In the front next to the city it is concave; in 
the rear, where the men work, it looks like a 
gigantic cart wheel, having six spokes and an 
enormous open hollow felloe in the centre. 
To this shield, and extending backwards over 
the men at work, is a powerful iron rim, just 
like the-eap to the end of-a telescope. Thus, 
the miners who work it excavate enough clay 
through the centre opening to enable one man 
to pass in beyond the face of the shield, and 
he soon cuts away clay enough to find room 
for two, and when a comrade joins him there 
is soon room enough for three workers, but 


obtained. Notwithstanding these’ humble! 
views of himself, and the care manifested not. 
to presume on any past experiences, he on 
more than one. occasion intimated that his 
gracious Master had given him an assurance! 


seldom for more. The clay is of the kind well 
known as the stiff London clay, of a blackish 
green color—just moist enough to give ita 


twenty times the pressure that is now laid on 
them. Altogether about eight hundred and 
sixty-four rings have now been laid and bed- 
ded in with blue lias cement. About twenty. 
more rings will complete the entire tunnel 
from Tower Hill to Tooley street. The omni- 
bus at the foot of the shaft is to hold fourteen. 
The time of transit from Tower Hill to Tooley 
street is to occupy three minutes, and the fare 
isto be a penny. 


I think it is a wise way when we imagine 
ourselves under suffering, to look into the 
pages of another’s book, and meditate on their 
probations. Here we number our own bless- 
ings, and a language sometimes unexpectedly 


thorough tenacity, but without any water. 
When about two feet have been excavated 


arises, “ What shall I render unto Thee for all 
thy benefits ?”—S. G. 
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! For “The Friend.” 
j/lections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
, Mal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
{ (Continued from page 109.) 
« From the Journal :— 
6 “1848. A day of self-abasement. I find it 
. ficult to carry out the precept of the apostle, 
| nstant in season, out of season.’ Oh! how 
(long for entire faithfulness ; but there are so 
svany obstructions. In my weakness and 
«olishness I can feelingly ery, ‘ Lord, help.’” 
{-“1ith mo. 19th. * * The consideration 
“very awful, that there is no coming back 
» the use of time, after it is once past from 
‘3; and that the work our Divine Lord and 
(Master may be requiring, is delayed for the 
“ant of instruments to carry it forward, 
‘aough we know He can work without them 
“eording to His good pleasure.” 
. 1st mo. 26th, 1849. My meetings are poor 
‘mes. Passages of Scripture present, and 
‘nere seem openings upon them, but I do not 
el called upon to stand as a voice to the 
‘“eople. May patience be perfect, and the 
“lessed designs of my Divine Master be 
wrought out, come what will of the poor crea- 
jure,” 
| To a correspondent she writes, “1st mo. 
“9th: I remember often that at the reckoning 
with the possessor of the one talent, the ex- 
suse that was offered to the bestower of it 
was ‘I was afraid.’ How many burdens do 
‘sur fearfulness and faithlessness bring upon 
as, and to human nature or weak faith, they 
‘>roduce obstacles that it is hard to surmount; 
vet there is a fear that we should be unsafe 
without being subjects to it. The cost of 
bedience is tremendous to some of us; and 
‘aow-necessary that the spirit of prayer should 
be lived in, that we be not overcome, and after 
‘all we have suffered lose our hold at last. 
‘What, thou-may be ready to imagine, is the 
(cause 0 this? I believe there is s cause, 
and wh r or not I may be able to ueliver 
‘my own soul, remains with the future. 
“Thou hast thy troubles, my dear , and 
I verily believe art bearing a weight that is 
“as mountains to thee; but thou knowest not 
‘yet the anguish that arises from the fear of 
‘falling short and being deceived, after having 
“cast our burden’ on the Lord, and witnessed 
{Bis sustaining Arm more than sufficient to 
‘bear up and satisfy us fully; the fear of falling 
short after this, and denying by our conduct 
that we know there is a certainty in the 
Lord’s voice, seems to me at present the most 
fearful thing that can befallus. Thou know- 
est that I am strongly inclined to fear, and 
to doubt, and if I can but believe, if Iam only 
favored to be found walking in the way that 
leads to, and settles in the kingdom, I ask 
nothing more. Thou wilt perceive from my 
incoherent remarks, that my soul is in bitter- 
“ness, and that thy apprehensions about me 
are rightly grounded.” 

To Mary Mickle she writes, “3d mo. 2nd. 
Our Monthly Meeting yesterday granted me 
a minute for the purpose of the visit* 1 men- 

tioned to thee, when we were last together. 
- Thou told me thou wouldst accompany me, if 
no one else offered. It is a cause for thank- 
fulness that thy heart has been opened 
towards me. And now I feel strongly inclined 
to solicit thy company. Brother —— offered 


* To attend Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, and the 
meetings composing it: 


in meeting, and obtained a minute on account 
of it. 

“Thou wilt not doubt that the prospect 
before me seems one of great magnitude, 
coupled, as it is in my case, with so much 
weakness every way, and childishness, and 
inexperience; and did I not believe however 
feebly, that our ‘Redeemer is strong, the Lord 
of Hosts is his name,’ I should have fainted 
utterly before now, and come to the conclu- 
sion that such an effort for me was impossible. 
But my mind is comfortably quiet and settled 
since yesterday, and I hope if nothing else is 
obtained, it may be a lesson of instruction to 
me, if it be only in the way of mortification 
and humiliation. 

“My health is but poor, and my hand too 
tremulous to write distinctly. But if IT ac- 
complish my object by this attempt—I mean 
to let thee know how pleasant and desirable 
it is to me to look towards having thy com- 
pany—my end will be answered.” 

“3d mo. 21st. I may just say to thee, my 
dear , that we arrived at home on Second- 
day afternoon, having got through the visit 
we started upon, according to the prospect 
presented to my mind some time ago, and 
which remained with me as the way cast up 
forme. I thought I felt satisfied to change 
the plan, on such a suggestion being made, 
and thereby hastening our return ;-but diffi- 
culties seemed to attend all our arrangements 
afterward, and it was just given up in a little 
glimmering of faith, that it was best to be led, 
and not to attempt to make the path for my- 
self. I went through the visit tremblingly, 
and in constant fear I was bringing dishonor 
upon the cause I was desiring to be found in 
the way of promoting, and had abundant 
cause for the conviction, day after day, of my 
own foolishness. What a work it is! And 
what necessity there is for those engaged in 
it, to be watchful over their spirits, and allow 
nothing to draw them from that dependence 
on their Divine Master, which would make 
them subjects to his will, regardless of all be- 
sides. 

“Tt will be a satisfaction to thee perhaps, 
to hear that Friends were kind to me in the 
different places of our visit. I feel very un- 
worthy of it, and am in some degree inclined 
to refer it to the favor of Him in whose ser- 
vice I went out, (if I may use such an expres- 
sion.) But I did not find ‘Jerusalem as a 
city compact together, though there were 
those who could mourn over its desolations. 

“We met with , who is also on a re- 
ligious visit hereaway, to our comfort. His 
company felt like that of a cherished friend. 
He is a sound minister. His sympathies were 
called out towards us, which he expressed in 
a lively manner in two private opportunities. 
He feels the weight of the service he is en- 
gaged in, and could feel for others engaged in 
the like manner. 

“Tf the little has been done that I believed 
called for at my hands, I shall have great 
cause for thankfulness, though my weakness 
and foolishness were never made more mani- 
fest to. me. If but able to acknowledge in 
truth that ‘the Lord liveth,’ I hope to be 
satisfied with all and every of the allotments 
that may be dispensed.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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Without the trial comes not victory, nor 
without the cross the crown. 


For “The Prenat. 


The Freedmen’s Meeting. 

The inclemency of weather probably pre- 
vented many from being present. Most of 
the veterans, however, turned out, and by 
their presence gave countenance to the ad- 
vance movement. When all have prepared 
themselves to the battle, not a prolonged blow- 
ing, but a “certain sound” only, is needed, 
When all the family are hungry for supper, 
and the hour is known, uot much ringing of 
the bell is required to seat the folks, So it is 
hoped that the “certain sound” of our Super- 
intendent’s trumpet on behalf of the “Normal 
pupils,” and his picture of the threatened des- 
titution in North Carolina in consequence of 
the failure of crops and severe weather, will 
set the true hearted in motion for another 
effective winter’s work; and that the invita- 
tion in the last number of “The Freedmen’s 
Friend” will enlist also the cordial and liberal 
co-operation of such as were not present at 
the meeting. These meetings now are dif- 
ferent from the first. The policy of the asso- 
ciation being so well known, they may be 
regarded now as festive convocations for mutual 
rejoicing in the good already achieved, and 
incentives to continued faithfulness and well 
doing. There was not time, last evening, to 
read reports: a few crumbs of this sort are 
now offered to those who relish them. From 
the last “Semi-annual Report on Schools for 
Freedmen, by J. W. Alvord, General Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bureau-Refugees, Freed- 
men,” &., made to O. O. Howard, Commis- 
sioner, &c. 

“Difficulties indeed still continue, arising 
from prejudice, indifference, and want of 
means; but these have been, in the main, sur- 
mounted. The intrinsic excellence of the 
work, and the large and varied results, have 
been their own high commendation, securing 
universally, at least in outer expression, a 
favorable verdict. Organized opposition ap- 
pears to have mainly ceased, and favor 
towards schools for all, is in most of the States 
publicly professed. 

“The sentiments of former masters as to 
education are by no means elevated to the 
standard of public school systems at the 
North. General taxation for this purpose is 
questioned. Paying for “ educating other peo- 
ple’s children” for the public welfare, is not 
well understood. Quite inferior schools are 
thought sufficient for the colored race. But 
with universal suffrage conceded, surely the 
freedmen’s vote should be intelligent; as the 
colored man is to become a part of society, he 
must have substantially its privileges; taxa- 
tion for schools implies the unquestioned right 
to have schools. . 

“These concessions, made by multitudes of 
men of the South most cheerfully, are greatly 
in favor of your enlarged plans for these freed- 
men, and, in connection with what has been 
actually accomplished, show beyond a doubt 
that the ‘one blood’ of which God “hath made 
all nations of men” is susceptible of, and about 
to receive a common culture.” 

It is proposed to give in this journal further 
extracts. At present we desire to incite our 
friends by a glance at the liberality of other 
associations. Wm. F. Mitchell writes:— © 

Pittsburg, 11th mo. 3d, 1869, “ With refer- 
ence to the association for which I am labor- 
ing (the Freedmen’s branch of the Home 
Mission was organized within the present year) 
with about $15,000 they have managed to. 
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sustain eighty teachers. During the summer 
they sent thirty young men from the Lincoln 
University, into Maryland, to teach during 
the summer vacation of that Institution.” “It 
is expected to sustain one hundred permanent 
teachers this year at the South.” The funds 
for this purpose are coming in nicely now. 
This city has given us this month nearly 
$1800.”. I do not understand this amount to 
have been the result of a general canvassing 
of the city ; but of the contributions from the 
Presbyterians connected with, and interested 
in, the Freedmen’s branch of the Home Mis- 
sion. 

When we consider the number of calls on 
the purses of those persons for their various 
religious operations, as for “ Foreign Missions; 
Education of young men for the Ministry ; 
Home Missions in general; Support of dis- 
abled and infirm ministers; American and 
Foreign Christian Union; Church Buildings 
and Publications; and Freedmen;” the work 
thus accomplished in so short a time, and the 
aid now flowing in for the freedmen, ought 
to be considered and noticed as very liberal 
and praiseworthy. Especially when we re- 
flect that the above enumeration of items of 
expenditure does not include the ordinary 
costs of their pastoral establishments, but are 
an extra collection taken up once a month, 
and called a “ Cause of the Church.” 

Let us, who are happily unincumbered with 
so many weights, manifest our gratitude for 
the favor and bounty of our Great Head, by 
giving freely for the cause which has, from 
the days of George Fox till now, been promi- 
nently owned and advocated by ‘The Society 
of Friends.” ‘Vena 

Germantown, 11th mo. 17th, 1869. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Study to be quiet and mind thine own busi- 
ness, is one useful, necessary direction to all 
who would thrive at home. There isan active 
enemy, who seeks to draw out the mind after 
other people’s business, to the neglect of our 
own; whereby hurt and loss attend, and the 
feet of the mind are gadding from house to 
house, and abide not within our own doors; 
the domestic affairs of the soul are neglected, 
the house gets unclean and confused; and 
when the holy Head of the family and Hus- 
band of the soul comes, he finds things un- 
meet for his reception, and refuses to take up 
his residence. Here some bemoan his ab- 
sence, which is chiefly or wholly owing to 
their want of care in having all things clean 
and in order, and being at home to receive 
him when he comes. 

It is a common consequence of wandering 
much from home, to hear many reports, 
whereby the mind feeds on wind; this is also 
ruinous and destructive. It was not upon the 
mountains, or far off, that manna descended 
for Israel, but even about their tents; and 
blessed is that servant who is found abiding 
and waiting at home. When his Master comes 


ment, or decline our patient waiting until our 
Lord comes, who can do al] for us, yea, more 
abundantly than we dare expect or ask. 


————_ + +. 
For “ The Friend.” 
IS THY LAMP BURNING? 


The following lines, with some alterations, were found 
by a company of young Friends rambling through ‘‘ The 
Glen” at Newport, on a rural excursion. 


Say, is thy lamp burning, my brother? 
I pray thee look quickly and see, 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beams would fall bright upon me. 


Straight, straight is the road, but J falter, 
And oft I fall out by the way; 

Then lift thy lamp higher, my brother, 
Lest I should make fatal delay. 


There are many and many around thee 
Who are watching thee closely e’en now; 

If thou thought that they walked in the shadow, 
Thy lamp would burn brighter, I trow. 


The light which our Saviour hath given, 
I know is sufficient for all, 

But the path of the just’s a light shining,— 
Is a clear and a soul-stirring call. © 


Yes, there’s many a lamp that is lighted, 
We behold them anear and afar; 

But not many among them, my brother, 
Shine steadily on like a star. 


I think were they trimmed night and morning, 
They would never burn down or go out, 
Though from the four quarters of Heaven 
The winds are all blowing about. 


If once all the lamps that are lighted, 
Should steadily blaze in a line, 

Wide over the land and the ocean, 
What a girdle of glory would shine! 


How all the dark places would brighten ! 
How the mists would roll up and away! 
How the earth would laugh out in her gladness 
To hail the millennial day! 


Say, is thy lamp burning, my brother ? 
I pray thee look quickly and see, 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beam would fall bright upon me. 


we 


LOW-FLYING. 
Low flies the summer swallow—scenting rain, 
And low my heart from prescience of pain ; 
When the clouds scatter, both will mount again. 


Selected. 


The summer swallow skims so low for flies, 
And finds in cloudy, not in sunny skies; 
So I, by being sad, may grow more wise. 


Nor men nor swallows can soar every day, 
And men and swallows should not, if they may, 
And well for both that skies are sometimes gray. 


For though this world is dull without the sun, 
More sweetly shines he after showers are done, 
And eyes are gladder when the tears have run. 


Therefore, to-day, I would not, if I could, 

Forego my grief, and be of merry mood; 

As well might swallows rise and miss their food. 
—Frazer’s Magazine. 


Selected. 
If the way to Heaven be not far harder than 


he will accept him, and make him ruler in his}the world imagines, then Christ and his apos- 
stead. Here stands the power and ability of/tles knew not the way, or else have deceived 


being rightly useful in the cause of truth,/us; for they have told us “The kingdom of 


whether in the church, or in our own families. 
In this authority, the tender connections of 
nature, improved by grace, and confirmed by 
prudence, becomes a threefold cord, that can- 
not easily be broken; and if we instantly see 


Heaven suffereth violence,” and that the gate 
is strait and the way narrow, and we must 
strive if we will enter. If ever soul obtain sal- 
vation in the world’s common, careless, easy 
way, then I’ll say, there is a nearer way found 


African Exploration. 

The Atlantic cable conveys the news tha 
the Duke of Argyle has received a telegra 
from the Governor of Bombay, containing in 
formation that he (the Governor) had receiv- 
ed a letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated Ujiji, 
May 13th, 1869. “lL. in good health, and 
everywhere well treated.” 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical} 
Society, in London, on the 8th of eleventh 
month last, a long letter, addressed to Lordp 
Clarendon by this indefatigable explorer, was | 
read. The following are the most important} 
We have no informa- 


about three hundred miles south of the equa- 
tor, and six hundred miles from Zanzibar. 

“Near Lake Bangweolo, South Central 
Africa, July, 1868.—My Lord:—When I had 
the honor of writing to you in February, 
1867, I had the impression that I was then on 
the watershed between the Zambesi and 
either the Congo or the Nile. More extended 
observation has since convinced me of the 
essential correctness of that impression, and 
from what I have seen, together with what I 
have learned from intelligent natives, I think 
that I may safely assert that the chief sources 
of the Nile arise between 10 degrees and 12 
degrees south latitude, or nearly in the posi- 
tion assigned to them by Ptolemy, whose 
river Rhapta is probably the Rovuma. Aware 
that others have been mistaken, and laying 
no claim to infallibility, I do not speak.very 
positively, particularly of the parts west and 
north-northwest of Tanganyika, because these 
have not yet come under my observation; but 
if your Lordship will read the following short 
sketch of my discoveries, you will perceive 
that the springs of the Nile have hitherto 
been searched for very much too far to the 
north. They rise about 400 miles south of 
the most southerly portion of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and, indeed, south of all the lakes 
except Bangweolo. 

“ Leaving the valley of the Loangwa, which 
enters the Zambesi at Zumbo, we climbed up 
what seemed to be a great mountain mass, 
but it turned out to be only the southern ed 
of an elevated region, which is from soo 
6000 feet above the level of the sea. This 
upland may roughly be said to cover a space 
south of Lake Tanganyika of some 350 miles 
square. Itis generally covered with dense or 
open forest, has an undulating—sometimes 
hilly—surface, a rich soil, is well watered by 
numerous rivulets, and, for Africa, is cold. 
It slopes towards the north and west, but I 
have found no part of it under 3000 feet of 
altitude. The country of Usango, situated 
east of the space indicated, is also an upland, 
and affords pasturage to the immense herds of 
cattle of the Basango, a remarkably light- 
colored race, very friendly to strangers. Us- 
ango forms the eastern side of a great but 
still elevated valley. ‘he other or western 
side is formed by what are called the Kone 
Mountains, beyond the copper mines of Kat- 
anga. Still further west, and beyond the 
Kone range or plateau, our old acquaintance 
the Zambesi, under the name of Jambaji, is 
said to rise. The southern end of the great 
valley enclosed between Usango and the 


not the desire of our souls, we shall not as-}out than ever God in scripture hath revealed| Kone range is between 11 degrees and 12 de- 


sume the Divine prerogative in fixing judg- 


to the sons of men.— Bazter. 


grees south. It was rarely possible there to 


ise a star; but, accidentally awaking one 
.1orning, between 2 and 8 o'clock, I found one 
) hich showed latitude 11 degrees 56 minutes 
-outh, and we were then fairly on the upland. 
ifext day we passed two rivulets running 
}orth. As we advanced, brooks, evidently 
ierennial, became numerous. Some went 
vastward, to fall into the Loangwa; others 
}yvent northwest to join the river Chambeze. 
Misled by a map calling this river in an off- 
(and manner, ‘Zambezi, eastern branch,’ I 
ook it to be the southern river of that name ; 
‘out the Chambeze, with all its branches, flows 
‘rom the eastern side into the centre of the 
.zreat upland valley mentioned, which is pro- 
‘oably the valley of the Nile. It is an inte- 
esting river, as helping to form three lakes, 
and changing its name threé times in the 500 
‘or 600 miles ofits course. It was first crossed 
‘oy the Portuguese, who always inquired for 
‘ivory and slaves, and heard nothing else. A 
yperson who collected all, even the hearsay 
geography of the Portuguese, knew so little 
vactually of the country, that he put a large 
aiver here running 3,000 feet up hill, and call- 
ied it the New Zambesi. 
I crossed the Chambeze in 10 deg. 34 min. 
‘south, and several of its confluents south and 
north, quite as large as the Isis at Oxford, 
but running faster, and having hippopotami in 
them. I mention these animals, because, in 
navigating the Zambezi I could always steer 
the steamer boldly to where they lay, sure of 
- finding not less than eight feet of water. The 
~Chambeze runs into Lake Bangweolo, and on 
coming out of it assumes the name Luapula. 
The Luapula flows down north, past the town 
of Gazembe, and twelve miles below it enters 
Lake Moero. On leaving: Moero at its north- 
vern end, by a rent in the mountains of Rua, 
it takes the name Lualuba; and passing on 
- north-northwest forms Ulenge, in the country 

west of I have seen it only 


sufficient to form Ulenge, whether that is a 
lake with many islands, as some assert, or asort 
of Punjaub—a division into several branches, 
as is maintained by others. These branches 

. are all gathered up by the Lufira, a large river 
which, by many confluents, drains the west- 
ern side of the great valley. I have not seen 
the Lufira; but, pointed out west of 11 deg. 
south, it is there asserted always to require 
canoes. This is purely native information. 
Some intelligent men assert that when Lufira 
takes up the-water of Ulenge, it flows north- 
northwest into Lake Chowambe, which I 
conjecture to be that discovered by Mr. Ba- 
ker. Others think that it goes into Lake 
Tanganyika at Uvira, and still passes north- 

- ward into Chowambe, by a river named Lo- 
anda. These are the parts regarding which 
IT suspend my judgment. If 1 am in error 
there, and live through it, I shall correct my- 
self. My opinion at present is, if the large 
amount of water I have seen going north 
does not flow past Tanganyika on the west, it 
must have an exit from the lake, and, in all 
likelihood, by the Loanda, 

Looking back again to the upland, it is well 
divided into districts Lobisa, Lobemba, 
Ubengu, Itawa, Lopere, Kabuire, Maragu, 
Lunda or Londa, and Rua; the people are 
known by the initial ‘Ba,’ instead of the 
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initial Lo or U, for country. The Arabs soften 
Ba into Wa, in accordance with their Suaheli 
dialect; the natives neverdo. On the north- 
ern slope of the upland, and on the 2d April, 
1867, I discovered Lake Liemba; it lics in a 
hollow, with precipitous sides 2000 feet down; 
it is extremely beautiful—sides, top and bot- 
tom being covered with trees and other vege- 
tation. Elephants, buffaloes and antelopes 
feed on the steep slopes, while hippopotami, 
crocodiles and fish swarm in the waters.— 
Guns being unknown, the elephants, unless 
sometimes deceived into a pitfall, have it all 
their own way. It is as perfect a natural 
paradise as Xenophon could have desired. 
On two rocky islands men till the land, rear 
goats, and catch fish; the villages ashore are 
embowered in the palm oil palms of the West 
Coast of Africa.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Outward Display. 

Among the most important 4nd binding 
testimonies which early Friends were called 
upon to bear, in common with the sober peo- 
ple of other religious denominations, was that 
to which we are now equally bound, in order 
to fulfill the injunctions of Scripture against 
worldly conformity and outward adorning, 
and discourage following the vain and change- 
able fashions of those who make outward 
appearance the chief study and en of 
their worse than wasted lives. ae 

Against gaiety and costliness in dress and 
furniture, the call was never louder to bear a 
faithfuland unmistakable testimony ; for there 
never was a time when departures in thése 
respects were greater or more general, extend- 
ing largely and widely, even among the mem- 
bers of our own highly-professing and favored 
Society ; wherein we have had line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, pointing tg,the 
sinfulness and danger of the prevailing indul- 
gence of the lust of the ‘eye, amounting to 
idolatry, and thus incurring the visitations of 
Divine displeasure. io™ 

Look to it, fathers and mothers, who are 
jealous of the Divine blessing upon yourselves 
and children, and consider whether your in- 
dulgence in expensive living, and allowing 
the same in your children, is not baulking 
your high profession, and incurring the lia- 
bility of condemnation with the world. Look 
to it, and see if your example, and want of 
proper restraint, are not furnishing to your 
families an excuse and open door for those 
outgoings in attire, furniture and living, which 
cripple the hand of charity and close the door 
of the heart against the appeals of need and 
affliction, fillmg the mind with the desire for 
outward display and human adulation, to the 
exclusion of those better feelings which prompt 
to acts of kindness and love. 


“ Christianity,” says Thomas Clarkson, in} 
his Portraiture of Quakerism, “though it no-|{ 
where places religion in particular forms, is}] 


yet not indifferent on the subject of dress ; for 
in the first place, it discards all ornaments, as 
appears by the testimonies of St. Paul and 
St. Peter; and this it does evidently on the 
ground of morality—lest these, by puffing up 
the creature, should be made to give birth to 
the censurable passions of vanity and lust. 
In the second place, it forbids all unreasona- 
ble changes on the plea of conformity with 
the fashions of the world; and it sets its face 
against these also upon moral grounds, be- 


cause the following of the fashions of the 
world begets a worldly spirit, and because, in 
proportion as men indulge this spirit, they 
are found to follow the loose and changeable 
morality of the world, instead of the strict 
and steady morality of the Gospel. 

“That the early Christians understood these 
to be the doctrines of Christianity, there can 
be no doubt. That they discarded superflui- 
ties and ornaments, we may collect from va- 
rious authors of those times. ‘The garments 
we should wear,’ says Clemens of Alexandria, 
‘should bemodest and frugal, and not wrought 
of divers colors, but plain.’ Basil, Tertullian, 
and Cyril bore similar testimonies. Likewise 
Friends have discarded all superfluities and 
ornaments, because they may be hurtful to 
the mind. They have set their faces, also, 
against all unreasonable changes of forms, for 
the same reason, and no other. They receiv- 
ed from their ancestors a plain suit of appa- 
rel, and they see no good reason why they 
should change it; at least, they see in the 
fashions of the world none but a censurable 
reason for a change. 

« As a religious body, they think it right to 
watch in their youth any unreasonable devia- 
tion from the plain apparel of the Society, be- 
cause any change beyond usefulness must be 
made upon the plea of conformity to the fash- 
ions of the world, and is considered to show, 
in some measure, a deviation from simplicity 
of heart. It bespeaks the beginning of an 
unstable mind. It shows there must have 
been some improper motive for the change. 
Hence, it argues a weakness in the deviating 
person, and points them out as objects to be 
strengthened by wholesome admonition; for 
an uninterrupted succession of such changes 
would bring the minds of their youth under 
the most imperious of all despotisms—the 
despotism of fashion ; in consequence of which 
they would cleave to the morality of the 
world instead of the morality of the Gospel. 

“In proportion as young persons deviate 
from the plainness and simplicity of the ap- 
parel, as worn by the Society, they approach 
in appearance to the world; they mix with 
it, they imbibe its spirit and admit its cus- 
toms, and*eome into a situation which subjects 
them to be disowned; and this is so generally 
true, that of those persons whom the Society 
has been obliged to disown, the commence- 
ment of a long progress in irregularity may 
often be traced to a deviation from the sim- 
plicity of their dress, which, by making them 
known as members of the Society, makes the 
world, as it were, overseers of their moral 
conduct. That it operates in this way, or 
that it becomes a partial check in favor of 
morality, there can be no question. 

“They are found in their present, dress not 
on the principle of an attachment to any par- 
ticular form, or because any one form is more 
than another; but on the principle 
an unreasonable deviation from any sim- 
id useful clothing is both censurable and 
‘tful, if made in conformity with the fash- 
ions of the world. 

“The custom of using plain furniture has 
arisen from principles similar to those which 
dictated the continuance of the ancient Qua- 
ker dress. Splendid furniture would be con- 
sidered as pernicious as splendid elothes. It 
would be classed with external ornaments, 
and would be reckoned equally productive of 
pride with these. The custom, therefore, of 
plainness in the articles of domestic use, is 
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pressed upon allmembers. In walking through 
the rooms of the Quakers, we shall often be 
disappointed if we expect to find either paint- 
ings or prints in frames. 

“The first Quakers never had their por- 
traits taken with their own knowledge and 
consent. Considering themselves as poor, 
helpless creatures, and as little better than 
dust and ashes, they had but a mean idea of 
their own images. They were of opinion, 
also, that pride and self-conceit would be like- 
ly to arise to men from the view and ostenta- 
tious parade of their own persons. They be- 
lieved, also, if there were those whom they 
loved, that the best method of showing their 
regard to these would be, not by having their 
fleshly images before their eyes, but by pre- 
serving their best actions in their thoughts, 
as worthy of imitation, and that their own 
memory should be perpetuated in the loving 
hearts of their descendants. Hence, no por- 
traits are to be seen of many of those great 
and eminent men in the Society who are now 
mingled with the dust.” 

How have we maintained the character 
thus given of us, as a people, for plainness in 
our attire and furniture? Are there not too 
many amongst us of whom it may be said, 
Ye have forsaken the ancient landmarks, and 
become the votaries of outward display ? 


The Oyster Trade. 


A late number of the Philadelphia Press 
contains an interesting article on this subject, 
from which we derive the following informa- 
tion:—Baltimore appears to be the head- 
quarters of the oyster business, as many, per- 

“haps, being brought to that city as to all the 
« other ports on the sea-board. In the year 
++.1865, of 4,880,000 bushels of oysters procured 
= in the Maryland waters, 2,895,000 bushels 
round amarket in Baltimore; and of 6,945,000 
bushels gathered in the waters of Virginia, 
3,860,000 bushels were brought to that city 
for consumption and packing, the remainder 
finding their way to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, and other places. It is 
estimated that Baltimore is now receiving 
nearly double the number mentioned, there 
having, since 1865, been a great increase in 
the business of opening, preparing and can- 
ning oysters. There are nearly one hundred 
packing houses, employing thousands of per- 
sons and a large amount of capital. The en- 
tire profits are estimated by millions, 

In one of the establishments visited, from 
five to six hundred persons, male and female, 
white and colored, were found busily occupied 
in opening oysters and filling the cans. The 
“shuckers,” as they are called, manifested 
great dexterity—the result of much practice. 
They were mostly colored men, and some of 
them, it was stated, could open thirty gallons 
in a day’s work of ten hours, and thus earn 
six dollars a day. The women earned le 
but their wages usually exceeded two doll 
per day. i 

As the buckets are filled by the shuckers, 
the oysters are carried away into the strain- 
ing room, where the liquor is drained off, 
thence transferred to the canning-room, and 
tossed into huge tubs, square at the top and 
bottom, but with sloping sides. One individ- 
ual, with an extensive dipper, fills the funnel 
which enters the cans, whilst another keeps 
shifting the funnel as required. As fast as the 
cans are filled they are carried into another 
room, where the sealing-up is done, and the 


oysters are then ready for transport by the|your care, for which he will most assuredly 
railroads into the country, far and near.|require an account at the final day of judg- 
With the cooked oysters more time is requir-|ment, when no excuse will be taken for ne- 


ed, and the establishments are furnished with 
the facilities for passing them through that 
process rapidly and in great quantities. 

The writer says: “ An idea of the business 
may be had when we state that $7,000 has 
been paid by Mr. Maltby in one week to 
shuckers alone, and 8,500 bushels of oysters 
have been in one day taken from the schoo- 
ners alongside, shucked, canned, and sent 
westward. The shellsareall saved, and made 
use of in another building, by being converted 
into alime used in Maryland and other States 
for fertilizing purposes. A very fine tug-boat, 


glected duty. Such a responsible situation as 
parents hold, demands constant diligence, and 
frequent seeking for best counsel, to direct 
and enable to act with acceptance in the sight 
of our Creator, before whom all must appear, 
sooner or later. Those who may be encour- 
aging in their infant charge a love for gay 
attire, I tenderly warn of its dangerous con- 
sequences, thereby sowing the seeds of pride, 
which mostly shows itself too soon, and should 
if possible be eradicated. We know that the 
Lord hath respect unto the lowly, but the 
proud he knoweth afar off. Remember the . 


owned by this house, is made especial use of|humility of our dear Saviour; he blessed little 
in the winter, in towing vessels laden with |children, and said, “of such is the kingdom of 
oysters consigned to it, thereby preventing|heaven,” and that whosoever will not receive 
detention, and keeping the hands steadily |the kingdom of heaven as a little child, shall 
employed. In the making of the cans, which|in no wise enter therein. How melancholy 


is also a branch of the business, $160,000 are 
annually expended in wages and material, 
which of itself is an extensive feature. 

There are other similar establishments, em- 
ploying as many people, and all at the present 
time very busy.” 

During the season—about six months— 
nearly one thousand vessels are engaged in 
dredging, with over four thousand men; and, 
in connection with the vessels employed out 
of Baltimore upon the oyster banks, some 
sixteen hundred canoes are engaged in tong- 
ing, and which contribute to the loading of 
those vessels that simply purchase. The oys- 
ter craft are generally small, ranging from 10 
tons up to 100 tons each, and working in fleets 
of three to five, loading one at a time and 
sending it to Baltimore, each taking turn. 

Oysters are found in more of less abundance 
in almost every part of the world, but nowhere 
do the oyster beds equal in extent or value 
those found in the waters of the United States. 
They are found all along the Atlantic coast, 
from Cape Sable to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, in the Gulf of Mexico, in the various 
sounds, bays, rivers, and inlets communicating 
with the ocean. The mollusk lies usually on 
a sandy bed, in water from one to six fathoms 
deep, where it is easily gathered by dredging 
or tonging. The oyster beds are undisturbed 
during the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
months, that being the spawning season. 
The Chesapeake Bay, with its many inlets, 


the reflection, that corruption should be in-— 
troduced by parents in gratifying their own 
inclinations. I fear there are some who do 
not consider seriously what they are doing, 
that deck and adorn their little babes before © 
they know what dress is. I have often be- 
held with concern the decoration of some in- 
fant’s dresss, totally inconsistent with the 
principles we profess; lace to the little cap, 
and much superfluous work on the frock ; 
such vanities, my dear friends, will ultimately 
prove a source of sorrow to both parents and 
children; when the latter arrive at serious 
thought, and see the impropriety of gay ap- 
parel, they may probably censure the manner 
they were trained, which will cause the cross 
to feel much harder than if more humbly 
brought up. Many young persons, when laid 
on a sick bed, have felt remorse for having 
given way to vain propensities, by following 
the vain fashions of the age; and can parents. 
who act thus, be acquitted of having neglect- ~ 
ed their duty? The good Shepherd hath 
made them stewards over this part of his 
flock—the care of the soul is more requisite 
than of these.poor bodies, which must ere 
long return to original dust. Though nature 
may be more lavish of her accomplishments 
to some than others, they should not be 
noticed in the hearing of the child who may 
have a pretty face, or fine person, with a 
handsome head of hair; be cautious how you 
observe these things, and if their attention 


and innumerable creeks and riverg, is the most|appears to be turned on such endowments, I 
prolific of all localities in the yield ef the oys-|beg you may discourage anything like admi- 
ter, and it appears here to attain the greatest|ration of them; they may prove a snare, if 


perfection. Some of the waters in or near 
Delaware Bay, and some in the vicinity of 
New York, however, furnish oysters little, if 
at all, inferior in quality to those found in the 
Chesapeake and its tributaries. 


bie at BS 
Selected for “The Friend.” 


I feel as though I dare not omit relating a 
jfew more particulars which have dwelt on 
my mind with some weight for days past, as 
regards instructing the tender minds of chil- 
dren, and instilling therein early principles of 
piety and virtue. I wish all who have the 
care of youth may be attentive to this im- 
portant work. With much diffidence and 
affection, may I attempt to remind parents 
of the strict care that is necessary, to keep 
these tender plants cleared of all noxious 
weeds, which if suffered to take root and 


Husbandman, who hath entrusted them to 


watchfulness be not the study. I well re- 
member the strict care of my dear mother, 
when in our childhood, if she perceived any 
appearance of vanity in dress, or fondness for 
one particular garment, she determined to de- 
prive us of it, which I am convinced served 
to préserve us in some degree from desiring 
fashionable dress. I esteem such care a bless- 
ing, and it is, in my opinion, one of the great- 
est tokens of real parental love that can be 
shown. Winking at foibles in children is 
very mistaken love, and not the way to pro- 
mote their comfort. Let all beware of laying 
a foundation for sorrow in the trying hour. 
My dear friends, be prevailed on to nip every 
evil inclination in the bud.—Margaret Jackson. 


It is the soul which is in the sanctification 


grow, may frustrate the designs of the great|and oneness with the life and true unction 


that comes to be a priest.—John Burnyeat. 
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| For “The Friend.” 
riends’ Freedmen Association, — Extract from 


recent Letters. 
“ Hillsboro’, N. C., 11th mo. 23d, 1869, 

‘I have been making some school visits and 
nd that a great many of the children are 
ot sufficiently clad to go to school this cool 
eather. There will be considerable sutfer- 
jig here unless there is some relief sent in the 
“ay of clothing and provision. Yesterday I 
et the woman whose husband was hung by 
‘ae Ku Klux, and whose son was taken out 
if jail and shot by the same murderous klan. 
“he woman is truly an object of pity. She 


aforms me she has five children, not one able 
» keep her. Have you anything you could 
end me for her special benefit. 

: S. B. Wituiams, Teacher.” 


“Danville, 11th mo. 28th, 1869. 
“<My ear is pained, my soul is sick with 
wery day’s report’ of wretchedness and woe 
vith which this poverty-stricken part of earth 
8 filled.. Many of the poorer colored people 
\ave been compelled to leave Danville from 
‘bject want, and many more would do the 
tame if they knew where to go. Thou will 
cee by School Report several of the night 
supils have left school. The reason is, they 

uave left town in search of food. * * * 

AtrreD H. Jonzs, Supt.” 


Friends wishing to contribute to the funds 
uf the Association, either specially for physi- 
sal relief or for general educational purposes, 
will please send such contributions to Ricnarp 
Japsury, Treasurer, No. 111 South Fourth 
St., Philadelphia. If those who wish their 
sontributions appropriated exclusively to any 
varticular purpose or locality, will please 
itate this in sending remittances, their wishes 
will be respected. 
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TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1869. 


NORTH CARULINA YEARLY MEETING. 

We have received a printed copy of the 
“Minutes of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, held at New Garden on the 8th 
of 11th month, 1869, from which we obtain 
(che following: 

There are six Quarterly Meetings, from 
which there were forty-one representatives 
sent, four of whom were absent. 

Epistles were received from other Yearly 
Meetings with which correspondence is kept 
up, and answers returned. ‘A communica- 


‘tion was presented from a religious society of 


‘colored people in the neighborhood of Salem, 
N. C., with information that they wished to 
attach themselves to the Society of Friends.” 
A committee was appointed to take the mat- 
iter into consideration and report to a future 
isitting. That committee, at a subsequent 
isitting, made the following report: 

“The Committee on the subject of the ap- 
plication from the ‘ United Society of Friends,’ 
Salem, to be incorporated with Friends, hay- 
ing giving attention to our appointment re- 

ort : 

“That a portion of our number have had 
an opportunity with that body to good satis- 
faction. They are, however, very imperfectly 
acquainted with the principles of Friends. 


“We would propose to the Yearly Meeting 
the propriety of referring the further atten- 
tion in this matter to the case of the Com- 
mittee on Education of Freedmen.” 

“Tnstead of the reference recommended in 
the report, the matter is referredto * * * 

* * * who are as way opens, to extend 
care and assistance in the case, and report to 
next meeting. 

Nereus Mendenhall was appointed Clerk, 
and Isham Cox assistant, for the present year. 

It being thought desirable to provide 
more suitable accommodations for holding 
the Yearly Meeting, both as to place and 
buildings, the subject was referred to a com- 
mittee, which reported at another sitting as 
follows : 

“That there should be a new meeting-house 
built and other accommodations for Friends 
in attendance; and further, that we believe 
New Garden to be the most suitable location 
for the holding of the Yearly Meeting, which 
we submit on behalf of the committee.” 

“ Of which both men’s and women’s meet- 
ing approved.” 

A committee was appointed to obtain plans 
and estimates of the cost, and to collect sub- 
scriptions towards defraying the expense. 

The following are the summary answers to 
the Queries: 

“1, Meetings pretty well attended by some 
Friends in all of the Quarters, but much ne- 
glected by others, especially those held near 
the middle of the week. A few seldom scen 
at meeting. The hour observed. No unbe- 
coming behavior mentioned except some in- 
stances of drowsiness and sleeping in two of 
the Quarters. Some care said to be taken in 
six of the Quarters. . 

2. Love and unity generally maintained in 
a good degree, though there is a lack among 
a few members in three of the Quarters. Care 
said to be taken in one of them. ‘Tale bear- 
ing and detraction discouraged, though there 
is some complaint in one Quarter. Care taken 
to end differences and to put the rules of dis- 
cipline in practice, with some exception in 
two of the Quarters. 

3. Plainness and moderation observed in a 
good degree by most Friends. Some are re- 
miss therein. Care is mentioned by one of 
the Quarters. Those who have children most- 
ly appear concerned to bring them up in the 
principles of‘our religious profession, to read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and to use restraints 
for their preservation. A fear expressed in 
one of the Quarters that Friends fail in many 
cases to discharge their whole duty in that 
respect. One Quarter mentions an increased 
interest in the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

4, Some cases are reported in all of the 
Quarters except one, of the use of intoxicating 
drinks. Care mentioned in five of the Quar- 
ters. No complaint in the other parts of that 
query. 

5. Friends bear a testimony against war, 
also against a hireling ministry. Two excep- 
tions in regard to war in one of the Quarters. 

6. No slaves among us. Friends appear to 
be clear in the other parts of that query. 


7. Friends are living within the bounds of 


their income. A lack of punctuality in ful- 
filling engagements mentioned in three of the 
Quarters, and going into business beyond the 
ability to manage in two of them. 

8. No cause of complaint appears in any of 
the Quarters as to the requisitions of that 


query. 


9. No law suitsfamong us contrary to dis- 
cipline, except in one case which is under 
notice, 

The advices are read and a hope expressed 
in all of the, Quarters that they are in a mea- 
sure attended to. 

“During the reading of the Queries and 
Answers the meeting was brought under ex- 
ercise, and much salutary counsel was im- 
parted.” 

In the report respecting the use of Spiritu- 
ous Liquors as a drink, it is stated there are 
2003 members of that Yearly Meeting, over 
18 years of age, of whom 1895 are reported 
clear, 48 who use the pernicious article, and 
60 who were not inquired of. There are 995 
children over five years of age. 

In the Report of the Committee on First- 
day schools under the charge of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, there are 64 superintendents, of whom, it 
is stated, 52 are Friends, and 284 teachers, of 
whom 207 are Friends. Showing that this 
Yearly Meeting has twelve superintendents 
and seventy-seven teachers in its First-day 
schools, who not being members of our reli- 
gious Society, are at liberty to teach the 
children whatever doctrines they may hold, 
however repugnant they may be to our re- 
ligious profession. 

From the Report of the “ Central Book and 
Tract Committee” we take the following: 

“The demand for tracts and religious mat- 
ter is daily increasing, and the field is enlarg- 
ing for the work. We desire that all earnest 
workers may take hold with more diligence, 
and occupy the field. We also feel our hearts 
drawn out in thankfulness to our Friends of 
other States, who have aided ‘so liberally in 
the work, trusting that they may realize that 
those that water shall themselves be watered. 
Meetings for the reading of tracts, and for re- 
ligious instruction, have been held in many 
places, and have opened a door for the distri- 
bution of many tracts, as well as done much 
to promote the cause of Christ. Some of these 
meetings have been largely attended, num- 
bering over two hundred people; others have 
been held among the Freedmen, to much sat- 
isfaction—they manifesting a desire to learn 
the way of truth. 

“The Committee on Education reported as 
follows, which was satisfuctory and encour- 
aging to the meeting, but instead of releasing 
said committee, Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings are directed to take charge of this sub- 
ject, so far as to appoint committees to co- 
operate with the Yearly Meeting Committee 
on Education: 

“The Committee on Education report as 
follows: There has been in the verge of the 
Yearly Meeting for the past year, 44 schools 
under the care and direction of the Baltimore 
Association, assisted by committees in each of 
the Monthly Meetings. It appears, by the 
report of the Superintendent that there have 
been 3123 children enrolled; of this number, 
1501 are Friends’ children, and the remaining 
were of such as live near the schools, includ- 
ing a number of boarders. 

“The order of the schools has been good, 
and the progress of the pupils has been en- 
couraging. The branches taught are the or- 
dinary English studies, and in a few of the 
schools the Latin language has been taught, 
and especial care has been taken to read the 
Seriptures in all the schools. There have 
been 58 teachers employed, including assist- 
ants. By the aid of the Baltimore Association 
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all our Monthly Meetings, and some of our 
Preparative and other meetings, have good 
and comfortable houses, well supplied with 
desks, maps, &c., and taught by competent 
teachers. We cannot close this report with- 
out thankfully acknowledging the very liberal 
aid thus bestowed by Friends of other Yearly 
Meetings, when we were in a condition una- 
ble to do but little for the education of our 
children or for the erection of suitable houses.” 
* * * * 

“The meeting, having been favored to bring 
its deliberations to a close in harmony and 
brotherly love, under a sense of humble thank- 
fulness to our Father in heaven, solemnly con- 
cludes to meet at the usual time and place 
next year, if the Lord permits.” 


* 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornign.—Fenian demonstrations have been made in 
various parts of Ireland, and in some places the proceed- 
ings were riotous. Fenian songs were sung by the mob, 
and’ houses on the route were stoned and riddled. Itis 
said that the British Government intends to send strong 
reinforcements to Ireland. The London Times says: 
«The Ministry must be prepared with a Land Reform 
bill for Ireland, framed with an eye to justice and states- 
manship; and at the same time authority must assert 
itself, and treason must not be permitted.” The ship 
Spendthrift, from Shanghai, with a cargo of tea, has 
been totally wrecked off Dungeness, only fifty miles 
from port. There have been many failures in the grain 
trade at Liverpool. Several of the firms had extensive 
American connections. The completion of the Suez 
Canal is already having the effect of seriously depreci- 
ating freight to and from India and China around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Aigle, with the French Empress on board, left 
Suez for the Mediterranean on the 22d ult. The Em- 
peror of Austria was to leave for Europe on the 25th. 
The inauguration is said to be a complete success. The 
Sultan has protested against the act of the Viceroy 
of Egypt in proclaiming the neutrality of the Suez canal, 
as a trespass on his sovereignty. The Paris Patrie says: 
“ The ultimatum recently sent to the Viceroy of Egypt 
by the Sublime Porte, admits of no discussion, If the 
Viceroy refuses to comply with its demands, he will be 
immediately deposed, and his brother, Mustapha Fazel, 
recognized in bis stead. It is hoped, however, that the 
affair will be settled by the advice of the European 
Powers.” De Lesseps, Ooief Engineer of the Suez canal, 
has publicly denied the unfavorable reports which have 
been circulated avout that great enterprize. He calls 
attention to the fact, that in ten days no less than fifty 
vessels sailed saf-ly through the canal and back. 

A dispatch from Rome says, the members of the Ecu- 
menical Council will meet at the Vatican on the 8th of 
Twelfth month, and at the conclusion of the preliwinary 
ceremonies the Pope will announce the opening of the 
great council. 

The Spanish government has announced its intention 
to restore constitutional guarantees. The republicans 
who recently absented themselves from the Cortes, re- 
turned on the 27th ult. ina body. A republican mem- 
ber moved a vote of censure against the government for 
the arbitrary use of power, but the motion was disagreed 
to by a vote of 146 nays, to 35 yeas. About thirty 
thousand volunteers altogether, bave been sent to Cuba. 
General Dulce, recently Captain-General of Cuba, died 
at Madrid on the 23d ult. One hundred and sixty-five 
deputies are pledged to support the Duke of Genoa as 
king for Spain. A vote of thanks has been passed’ by 
the Cortes to Ferdinand De Lesseps, the President Di- 
rector of the Suez canal. = 

An Alexandria dispatch of the 27th ult. says, two 
steamers of the Messageries Imperial line, of 2400 tons 
each, bave passed safely through the Suez canal, and 
its success scems no longer doubtful. 

The Danish government has postponed the ratifica- 
tiok of the sale of the island of St. Thomas to the United 
States, for six months. 

Troops have been dispatched from Paris to Alby, in 
the Department of Tarn, to quell disturbances reported 
there. It is said the Emperor of the French, in giving 
directions to prepare his speech for the opening of the 
Chambers, said, ‘1 desire the widest aud most absolute 
affirmation of liberty.” Paris is now entirely tranquil. 
Ministers Bourbeau and Leroux have been re-elected 
deputies. The Bishop of Orleans has reprimanded the 


ae 


editor of the ultramontain organ in Paris for the publi- 
cation of articles claiming the infallibility of the Pope. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch says: The old law, limit- 
ing the residence of Jews, has been enforced in some 
parts of the empire recently. Two thousand of these 
people have been removed from the Bessarabian frontier 
to the interior of Russia within a few days. The im- 
pression prevails that the Emperor will disapprove of 
these proceedings. _ 

The latest reliable information from Cuba concerning 
the insurgents shows a decline in their cause, and that 
they are not now in possession of a single town, having 
been obliged even to abandon Guaimoro, the seat of the 
Cespedes government. There is now no doubt that 
several months ago General Jordan proposed to surren- 
der to the Spanish authorities, not on his own account, 
but on that of his men from the United States, who 
were, he said, forced to take the front of the battle on 
all occasions of combat. In consequence of this com- 
paratively few of the American soldiers survive. Sick- 
ness and famine prevail to a fearful extent in the in- 
terior of the island. The Spanish troops lately found a 
hut in the vicinity of Palma Sorriano, containing the 
lifeless bodies of eight persons who had died of starva- 
tion. 

The latest advices from Port au Prince, Hayti, repre- 
sent the insurrection against Salnave’s government to 
be making progress. Three of his generals had joined 
the insurgent forces. 2 

The session of the French Senate and Corps Legisla- 
tif was re-opened on the 29th by the Emperor, who de- 
livered a speech from the throne. France, he said, 
needed liberty with order, and he called on the legisla- 
tive bodies to help him to secure liberty, engaging bim- 
self to answer for the public order. The speech con- 
tained distinct intimations of the Emperor’s willingness 
to make further concessions in order to satisfy the na- 
tion. In reference to the proposed more direct partici- 
pation of the nation in its own affairs, he asserted the 
ability of France to support those free institutions which 
honor civilized naticns. The address was listened to 
with the deepest attention. It is praised by the official 
journals, while the opposition press complain that there 
is no promise of reforms which France needs. 

London. —Consaols, 93%. U.S. 5-20’s, 1862, 843; 
1867, 85}; ten-forty, 5 per cents, 793. 

Liverpool 11th mo. 29th.—Uplands cotton, lld. a 
114d; Orleans, 113d. a 11$d. Red western wheat, 85. 
4d.; red winter, 8s. 10d. per cental. 

Unirep Starzs.— Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 
265. Of consumption, 41 ; convulsions, 17; scarlet fever, 
30; inflammation of the lungs, 25; old age, 5. The 
continued growth of the city is shown by the monthly 
‘official statistics of the city post-office. The following 
shows the business of the Tenth month in each of the 
last three years : 


1867. 1868. 1869. 
Mail letters delivered, 532,861 797,581 889,599 
Newspapers, &c., ‘ 170,829 257,219 314,798 
Local letters, 259 108 366,141 398,128 
Levers collected, 769,115 1,008635 1,035,726 
Newspapers, &¢., col- 
. let ed) 65,982 144,273 


Tt thus appears that the growth from 1867 to 1868 
was much more rapid than in the subsequent year. The 


wonderful advance made in 1868. 

Immigration.—Up to the first of last week the number 
of immigrants arrived at New York since the commence- 
ment of the year was 244,637. The number for the 
same period last year was 200,457. 

The Darien Ship Canal.— A Washington dispatch 
says: A naval expedition consisting of the Nipsic and 
one other vessel not yet designated, will sail feom here 
about the first of January for the Isthmus of Darien for 
the purpose of making a careful survey of the Isthmus 
for the proposed ship canal, -The expedition, which is 
to be under command of Commander Selfridge, of the 
Nipsic, wil take out several officers attached to the 
United States Coast Survey to aid in making the survey. 
Although the treaty negotiated with the Columbian 
Government by Caleb Cushing, for the right of way 
across the Isthmus, has not been ratified by the Senate, 
our authorities, considering that it certainly will be 
ratified, have decided to make the survey before the 
sickly season begins. It is thought it will take five or 
six mouths to finish the surveys. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
of the 29th ult. Mew York.—American gold 122 a 122}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1153; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113%; ditto, 
10-40 5 percents, 1063. Superfine State flour, $4.70 a 
$5.10; extra State, $5.60 a $5.85; shipping Ohio, $5.50 
a $5.75; St. Louis flour, $6.80 a $9.50; southern do. 


contrast is shown most strongly in the letters collected, 
in which item we seem simply to have held on to the}: 


$6.75 a $10. White Genessee wheat, $1.45 a $1.52 
white Michigan, $1.45 a $1.50; amber western, $1.35 : 
$1.36; red western, $1.28 a $1.31; No. 2 Chicag 
spring, $1.28 a $1.29. West Canada barley, $1.25 
State do., $1.08 a $1.05. Oats, 62 a 66 cts. Stat 
rye, $1.16 a $1.17. Western yellow corn, $1.12a $1.13 
Jersey, $1 a $1.03. Middling uplands cotton, 25% cts 
Carolina rice, 7a 7} cts. Cuba sugar, 11 a 11} cts. 
hard refined, 154 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour 
$5 a $5.25; extra western, $5.75 a $6 38; finer brands 
$6.50 a $7.50. Prime white wheat, $1.55; red, $1.30 

$1.35. Western rye, $1.07 a $1.10. Old yellow corn 
$1.08 a $1.11; new do., 90a 95 cts. Oats, 60 a 62 cts 
Bacon hams, 193 a 21} cts. Lard,18} a 19cts. Clover- 
seed, $8. Timothy, $4. Flaxseed, $2.35. The cattle 
market was moderately active, and prices a fraction 
higher. About 2400 head arrived at the Avenue Drove- 
yard, and sold at 9 a 9} cts. for extra, 93 cts. for a few 
choice; 6$ a 8} cts., for fair to good, and 5 a 6 cts. per 
lb. gross for common. About 10,000 sheep sold at 4} 
a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and 4000 hogs at $14 a $14.75 
per 100lbs. net. Chicdgo.—Flour, $3.75 @ $5 for spring 
extra. No. 1 wheat, 924 a 93 cts. No. 2, 88} a 89 cts. 
No. 2 corn, 78a 79 cts. No. 2 oats, 41 cts. No. 2 rye, 
73 cts. Barley, 90 a 92 cts. Lard, 17} a 18 cts. 
Detroit.—Extra white wheat, $1.24; amber, $1.02. S¢. 
Louis.—Superfine flour, $3.85 a $4; finer brands, $4.80 
a $17.50. Corn, old dry, $1; mixed, 90 a 96 cts. Oats, 
49 a 50 cts. Baltimore.—Prime and choice wheat, 
$1.32 a $1.33. Old white corn, $1.05 a $1.09; new, 
95 a 98 cts. Oats, 55 a 57 cts. Cincinnati.— Winter 
wheat, $1.06 a $1.10. New corn, 85 cts.; old, $1. Oats, 
48 a 55 cts. Middlings cotton, 23 cts. Lard, 18} a 
18 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jonathan Dean, O., per Benjamin D. 
Stratton, Agt., $2, vol. 43; from Enos Smedley, Pa., $2, 
vol. 43; from Wilson Spray, Ind., per Wm. T. Fawcett, 
$2, vol. 43; for Thomas Mendenhall, Pa., $2, vol. 43. 


For the Freedmen.—Received from a Friend in this 
city, $500, to be applied to the relief of needy Freedmen 
in preference to educational purposes. 


Friends having any of the following numbers, 5, 8, 
10, 12, 14 or 15, of the ‘‘ Freedman’s Friend,” will con- 
fer a favor by sending them to 116 North Fourth street, 
(2nd story.) These numbers are needed to complete a 
file. 


A few copies of the Selections from the Letters of the 
late Saran Gruss, (formerly Sarah Lynes:) (English 
edition,) are to be had at Friends’ Book Store, 304 
Arch St. Price, $2 per copy. . 

There are also still on hand a few copies of the 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th volumes of 
Friends’ Library, which, bound in cloth, will be sold for 
50 cts. per volume. Ech volume is complete in itself. 


BOARDING SCHO}L FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YOKK. 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for- Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Oo., N. Y. 

Application may be made to 
. Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WoRTHING- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Dip, in West Marlborough, Chester Co., Pa., on the 
morning of the 14th of 11th month, 1869, ANN Copp, 
wife of Morris Cope, in the 66th year of ber age, a be- 
loved elder and member of London Grove Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. Under an apprehension that het 
earthly tabernacle was soon to be dissolved, she set het 
temporal house and concerns in perfect order for het 
sudden change; and left, while able to speak, the con- 
soling assurance that she had a building of God pre. 
pared, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 
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